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SAFETY 


Management Looks At 
Accident Prevention 


By GEORGE M. AMBROSE 
General Manager, Mid-Central District 
Continental Can Co., Chicago 


Addrcss before Wisconsin Canners Association 
Safety Institute—March 21, 1956 


I am sure that many of us have asked 
ourselves at times, “Is there a real need 
for accident prevention in our plants?” 
and “Is it really worthwhile?” When 
you as a manager and a practical busi- 
ness man ask whether a particular pro- 
gram is “worthwhile”, are not you also 
saying “Is it going to help make produc- 
tion more effective and will it reduce 
costs ?” 

These are very practical questions and 
if you would ask me these questions, I 
would give you a very decisive answer. 
“Yes—accident prevention does pay. It 
can help production and it can reduce 
costs.” It is worthwhile both from a 
financial as well as an humanitarian point 
of view to make a systematic effort to 
reduce injuries. May I show you actual 
proof that an effective accident preven- 
tion program can reduce costs? 


IT DOES PAY 


Let’s take a look at this picture. This 
is a check for $240,833.78 from the Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Company to the 
Continental Can Company. This amount 
was paid to Continental Can because our 
injury experience over the policy years 
1951-1953 was much more favorable than 
the insulance company had anticipated. 
In other words, the amount of Workmen’s 
Compensation benefits and medical fees 
paid for us by our insurance carrier dur- 
ing these policy years was substantially 
less than they had estimated it would be. 
During our last policy year Sept. 1, 1954 
to Sept. 1, 1955, our experience was again 
so much lower than average for the can 
manufacturing industry that we are in- 
formed by our insurance carrier that we 
can expect an approximate refund of 
$255,733. 

This is money directly saved as a result 
of injuries which did not happen—a sav- 
ings of about $80,000 a year for three 
years. We at Continental believe that 
this actual dollar and cents figure proves 
beyond question that it pays to have an 
effective accident prevention program. 


INDIRECT COSTS 


Although the refund from our insur- 
ance company represents a substantial 
amount of money, it is actually a very 
conservative figure. As you know, other 
costs are involved in injuries, that are not 
so apparent, but they often have a very 
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bad effect on production. These are the 
indirect costs, as differentiated from the 
direct costs (such as Workmen’s Com- 
pensation and medical payments, etc.). 
These indirect costs comprise such things 
as lost production due to idle equipment, 
repairs to machinery, waste or spoilage 
of materials, time lost by. fellow em- 
ployes as a result of assisting the injured 
employe, time lost by the supervisor in 
investigating, discussing and making re- 
ports in the injury, lowered efficiency of 
injured employes during rehabilitation 
and the cost of training a replacement for 
injured employes. These indirect costs 
are much greater than we realize. An ex- 
tensive research project, started as far 
back as 1926, and confirmed by many cost 
analyses since then has shown us that in- 
direct costs average about four times as 
much as the direct costs. 


We might picture it this way. That 
part of a buoy that is visible above the 
water represent the direct costs. The base 
or foundation of the buoy below the sur- 
face, which is many times larger than the 
visible portion of the buoy, represents the 
indirect costs. 

Let’s take Continental Can Company’s 
insurance refund as an example. Since we 
saved about $250,000 in direct costs over 
a three-year period, it is fair to say that 
a very thorough study of indirect costs 
would show that Continental Can Com- 
pany had saved four times that amount, 
as much as $1,000,000 over this three- 
year period. You can see from these facts 
why Continental Can feels it is financially 
worthwhile to have a systematic program 
aimed at reducing injuries. 


THE HUMANITARIAN APPROACH 


Another very important consideration 
is that fewer injuries make for less 
human suffering and anxiety. This is an 
humanitarian approach that industry 
does well to take. We are very proud of 
the fact that there are far fewer injuries 
today in our plants than in previous 
years. We have a very concrete measure 
of this through what is called the “dis- 
abling injury frequency rate”. This 
“rate” which is widely accepted as a 
measure of effectiveness of accident pre- 
vention work, is based on the number of 
disabling or lost-time injuries for every 
million man-hours worked. For example, 


a disabling injury frequency rate of ten 
would mean ten disabling injuries for 
every million man-hours worked. Or to 
put it more concretely, a plant of 1000 
employes will work approximately one 
million man-hours in six months and with 
a frequency rate of ten this plant will 
have about ten disabling injuries in six 
months. 


Our records show that the Continental 
Can disabling injury frequency rate has 
declined from 18.8 in 1945 to 5.4 in 1954, 
a 71% improvement. This 1954 rate 
compares with an industry figure of 8.5. 
In 1955, results were even better—4.9. 
This is a 74% improvement over 1945. 


OTHER VALUES 


There are other values resulting from 
a sound accident prevention program. 
Although of a less tangible nature than 
cost figures and frequency rates, they 
should not be disregarded. We believe 
that there is a definite public relations 
advantage in having a safe, clean plant 
and having the reputation of being con- 
cernel about the safety of our employes. 
Our employment interviewers tell us that 
most people prefer to work in a plant 
which is regarded as safe—where em- 
ployes feel that supervisors are interested 
in having people work safely and in 
sencing employes home every day in one 
piece. It is a good talking point in in- 
terviewing desirable, prospective appli- 
cants. 


Good housekeeping is a vital part of 
any safety program. This program plays 
a vital role in the quality of the product. 
In our business, it is tremendously im- 
portant that our customers receive cans 
from us which are clean. The practice 
of good housekeeping has a real effect on 
reducing injuries and also it assures our 
customers that they are receiving a clean 
product. So, we in Continental believe 
that a sound accident prevention program 
pays off—that it is practical and worth- 
while both from a financial as well as an 
humanitarian point of view. 

I am sure that many of you are asking 
yourselves—“Well. that sounds pretty 
good—saving hundreds of thousands of 
dollars and reducing your iniury rate 
71%. How do you do it anyway ?” 


HOW TO DO IT 


How do we do it? These results are 
brought about by a definite and planned 
program designed toward solving a prob- 
lem. Let’s take a brief look at the Con- 
tinental accident prevention program. 
Before doing this, let me say first that 
we do not pretend to have all the answers 
by any means. However, we have ap- 
proached the matter of accident preven- 
tion in what we believe to be a realistic 
manner. Not only do we want to reduce 
injuries, but we are attempting to con- 
trol accidents in the same way we would 
approach any other production problem. 
We are definitely interested in reducing 
costs, and reducing interference with pro- 
duction caused by injuries. We are also 
interested in keeping our employes safe 
and keeping our reputation as a safe 
place to work. 
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‘In regard to this program we first 
established a definite policy which in- 
cluded the following eight points: 

1. Full support and active participa- 
tion of top management. 

2. A sound medical control program 
at each plant. 

3. Job safety training for new em- 
ployes at the time of hire and sus- 
tained safety re-training for all 
employes. 

4. Maintenance and use of cause analy- 
sis data. 

5. Investigation of accident causes. 

6. Correction of hazards and improper 
work methods. 

7. An industrial hygiene control pro- 
gram. 

8. Regular safety meetings of super- 
visors and of employes, including 
close personal contact between 
supervisors and employes. 


MANAGEMENT SUPPORT 


Let’s take a look at these items one by 
one. 

Point No. 1. By continuous support and 
active participation, we mean that man- 
agement participates regularly in some 
phase of the accident prevention pro- 
gram. A very effective way of doing this 
is by attending and participating in regu- 
lar monthly safety meetings of plant 
supervision in which safety problems are 
highlighted and reports of safety prog- 
ress are made by each supervisor. 

In this same connection, many of our 
plant managers require a monthly report 
from each department head on depart- 
mental accident prevention activities. 
One plant manager has made it a stand- 
ard rule that he be notified at any time 
of the day or night when a disabling in- 
jury occurs, Another one has made it a 
regular. practice to visit personally any 
injured employe who requires hospitali- 
zation. In other words, the manager can 
show his interest and give forceful lead- 
ership to the accident prevention program 
by keeping himself informed as to acci- 
dent prevention activities in the plant 
and by showing clearly to supervision 
and the employes that he is definitely 
interested in eliminating accidents. Any 
experienced safety engineer will bear out 
this statement that the most important 
element in an accident prevention pro- 
gram is regular, periodic activity and 
participation by management in the 
accident prevention program. 


MEDICAL CONTROL 


Point No. 2 pertains to a sound medical 
control program at each plant. It is a 
standard practice in all Continental 
plants for employes to receive a pre- 
employment physical examination before 
they are hired. We have one or more 
nurses at all except a few of our very 
small plants. In most of the large plants 
we have a doctor in attendance at the 
plant regularly. We find that a doctor, 
who is well respected by employes, can 
contribute greatly to the reduction of 
costs as well as being a major factor in 
stimulating interest among employes. 
Another factor is the improvement of the 
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level of general health among employes. 
Some of our plants schedule annual 
physical examinations for all employes 
and frequently find conditions which, 
when treated promptly, have resulted in 
prevention of serious future illness. 

Point No. 3 concerns job safety train- 
ing, and safety re-training. It is a stand- 
ard practice to show and explain to each 
new employee how to do a job safely and 
to give him information about causes of 
accidents in his department and on his 
type of work. Every plant gives periodic 
instructions on health and fire hazards, 
employees are shown how they can pro- 
tect themselves and fellow workers while 
working in or near inflammable or toxic 
materials. 

Point No. 4. Maintenance and use of 
cause analysis data. At each plant, the 
first aid department makes an analysis 
of the causes of accidents in each depart- 
ment. By pinpointing the causes of in- 
juries in departments, (such as falls, 
struck by vehicles, improper use of hand 
tools, ete.) rather than listing the type 
of injuries, (such as so many cuts, 
bruises, etc.) we have been able to give 
the foremen much more valuable data to 
use in his personal contact program with 
employees. I would like to emphasize the 
tremendous importance of the foremen 
talking with each individual employee 
regularly about safety. There is nothing 
which will go further toward getting 
employees to be safety conscious than 
when the boss speaks-to them, reminding 
them specifically about the safe and 
proper way to do their job. 


CAUSE INVESTIGATION 


Point No. 5 concerns investigation of 
accident causes. We also do a consider- 
able amount with investigating causes 
of accidents. It is standard practice for a 
detailed investigation and report to be 
made on each injury where an employee 
is unable to return to his regular work 
the day following the injury. 

Point No. 6. In respect to the correc- 
tion of hazards and improper work meth- 
ods, the most valuable tool is the accident 
cause analysis. It is standard procedure 
for regular periodic hazard surveys to be 
made by a plant safety inspection and 
good housekeeping committee. Their find- 
ings are published and speedy action is 
taken on their recommendations. 

Point No. 7. Industrial hygiene is a 
relatively new field, but is fast becoming 
recognized in industry as an important 
area for investigation. We check fre- 
quently the health of our employees who 
handle toxic materials, stich as lead; 
establish roles for cleanliness to minimize 
exposure to these materials and keep 
close tabs on the effectiveness of ventila- 
tion of fumes. 


Point No. 8. The final point concerns 
safety meetings of supervisors and em- 
ployees, including close personal contact 
between supervisors and employees. We 
have a formal committee organization in 
each plant, including committees of 
supervisors and other employees. In addi- 
tion to these formal committees, where 
safety suggestions are concerned and 


safety policies discussed, we also have a 
regular periodic personal contact pro- 
gram between foreman and employees. 
It is standard practice to have each em- 
ployee contacted once a month by his 
foreman. Some plants do this by means 
of a monthly safety meeting of all em- 
ployees in a given department. The others 
handle it on the basis of an individual 
personal contact being made by the fore- 
man with each employee. 


This in no way takes the place of day- 
to-day supervision by the foreman, but is 
rather a supplement to it. It is in addi- 
tion to the reminders by the foreman 
daily to employees about unsafe practices 
or acts which he observes during the 
regular course of daily supervision. This 
personal contact, in order to be fully 
effective, should include definite, perti- 
nent, safety information preferably 
about the man’s own job, and the way he 
is doing his job, or some aspect of safety 
in his department. In other words, we 
believe that this personal contact is very 
important in developing the habit of safe 
behavior. The effectiveness of the safety 
program depends on the way employees 
feel and respond to the interest or lack 
of interest in safety on the part of the 
supervisor. We believe that the attitude 
of employees on safety is a reflection of 
the interest of management, that there is 
no substitute for this direct personal con- 
tact, and no better way to bring about 
among employees an attitude of definite 
interest in safety. 


ANALYZE THE RESULTS 


Finally, let’s see how you can evaluate 
your own safety performance. What sort 
of approach are you taking on accident 
prevention? Whatever you do, be sure 
you have a full picture. Get all the facts! 
Then you will be in a better position to 
judge your plant’s accident prevention 
program. How can you evaluate your 
plant’s accident prevention program? 
There are many ways of doing this, but 
the two most important ways you can 
get a quick picture of the effectiveness of 
your program are the trend of your work- 
men’s compensation and medical pay- 
ments costs and of your disabling injuries 
frequency rate. In other words, has the 
cost of your workmen’s compensation and 
medical payments been rising or falling? 
What is the cost per employee? If you 
are insured, your insurance carrier can 


be of considerable assistance to you in 


gathering this data. 


In regard to the disabling injury fre- 
quency rate, how does that compare with 
your rate in previous years, and how does 
it compare with that of your industry? 
Here again, your insurance company can 
help you in getting some comparative 
data for your industry. 

Some other question you could ¢sk 
yourself would be: 

Does each supervisor know causes of 

injuries in his department? 

Is cause data used by supervisors for 

inspection ? 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


The American Can Company has of- 
fered the University of California about 
$10,000 for the purchase of a Dole ascep- 
tie canning unit for its Davis, Calif., 
campus. The intricate machine is de- 


signed to devclop improved canning pro- 
cedures for fruits and vegetables grown 
on the University farm. 


PORTABLE POWER BELT 
CONVEYOR 


A new Hydraulic Adjusting Control. 
unit has been added to the Speedways 
Conveyors “Speedlift” Portable Power 
Belt Conveyor. Heretofore, elevating or 
lowering the conveyor bed was done with 
a mechanical control. With the new hy- 
drauliec adjusting controls, all elevating 
or lowering of the Speedlift conveyor bed 
are simpler and easier to accomplish. One 
man can completely handle any position 
or duty change of the unit. Details and 
complete specifications on the Speedlift 
portable power belt conveyor can be had 
by contacting local Speedways Conveyors 
Distributors or writing direct to Speed- 
ways Conveyors, Inc., 199 Speedways 
Building, Buffalo 13, N. Y. 


A new fluid-drive principle, that of 
using steel shot instead of a true fluid, is 
provided by this new Reuland Flexi-Shaft 
motor. The coupling is mounted inside the 
motor’s frame and the entire unit is sup- 
plied as a Single-frame power “package.” 
Primary features are smooth load ac- 
ecleration, protection against equipment 
jamming and the ability to start heavy 
loads on lower, actual operating horse- 
power. For literature and prices, write 
Reuland Electric Co., at Alhambra, Cali- 
fornia or, Howell, Michigan. 


CANCO ANNOUNCES 
NEW CARTON UNLOADER 


American Can Company has announced 
the development of an Automatic Carton 
Unloader, which, when used with new 
automatic can unscramblers, feeds con- 
tainers to filling lines at rates up to 1,200 
cans per minute. 

“This new concept of can handling 
effects labor savings, higher and more 
uniform feed speeds, increases produc- 
tion, lowers maintenance costs, and re- 
duces power consumption,” reports A. O. 
Morkish, general manager of Canco’s 
Closing Machine department. 

The Canco Unloader is the first suc- 
cessful unit of its kind introduced to the 
canning industry, he said. The new sys- 


tem, applicable at plants where cans are 


received in reshipper cartons, eliminates 
the human element of dumping cans from 
the cartons and assures an adequate sup- 
ply to the canning line. 

The principle of the Unloader involves 
the opening of the carton flaps and drop- 
ping the cans onto the moving belt of the 
unscrambler. Cartons filled with empty 
cans arrive at the conveyor section of the 
Unloader where two blowers directing air 
blasts in opposing directions start lift- 
ing the side flaps of the cartons. After 
the initial lifting, fixed plows insure full 
opening of the flaps. Two flat rubberized 
canvas transport belts grip one side of 
the carton conveying it while it is being 
inverted and the cans spill onto the re- 
ceiving belt of the unscrambler. After 
the cartons are partially inverted, a rear 
carton opening device folds back the rear 
or training end flap of the carton. 

After the cartons are emptied, they are 
discharged to the conveyor for return to 
the packing station. 

The rates of speed of the new unloader 
depend upon the size of the can and capa- 
city of the unscrambler. 


A new series of condensate return 
pumping units for both closed low pres- 
sure steam heating systems or process. 
equipment, and for boiler feed condensate 
return has been introduced by Goulds 
Pumps, Inc., Seneca Falls, New York. 
Single and duplex units may be. obtained 
for straight condensate returns and also 
for boiler feed condensate return sys- 
tems. Shown here is a 40 gallon single - 
unit. 


COMPLETE VIEW of the new Canco Automatic Carton Un- 
loader shows a carton being fed into the Unloader. a partially 
inverted carton on the transport belt, a carton being emptied, 
and an empty carton being discharged to the conyeyor for return 


to the packing station. 
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BEANS 


GLASSBORO, N. J., July 17—Green: Crop 
excellent and quality is very good. 


NEW YORK, July 24—Snap: Little hail 
but no damage; spotty rains. Looking 
good with excellent quality. Continuing 
in a limited way. 


Limas: Quality best in several years. 


PENNSYLVANIA, July 24—Snap: Tem- 
peratures of 5 to 10 degrees below 
normal. Rains have retarded all field 
work. Limited volume with 2% ton yields 
reported. 


TRI-STATES, July 24— Snap: Rainfall 
last week averaged from 2 to 4 inches in 
most areas. Temperature lows averaged 
63 to 68 degrees with high averaging 82 
to 86 degrees with mean temperatures of 
72 to 77 degrees. Harvesting will be com- 
pleted in Delaware and Eastern Shore of 
Maryland this week with better than 
average quality. Late fields report some 
rust and anthracnose. Late beans on the 
Western Shore of Maryland are weedy 
due to wet conditions. First pickings 
averaged 1% tons or more. 


Limas: Plantings completed. Stands 
good with fair set so far. Wet fields on 
Eastern Shore of Maryland have hind- 
ered cultivation. Late plantings now in 
bloom on Eastern Shore of Virginia. 


WISCONSIN, July 24—Snap: Tempera- 
tures are about 5 degrees below normal. 
Some hail, wind and some flooding. 
Harvest begins this week with good pros- 
pects. 


NEW RICHMOND, WIS., July 16—Green & 
Wax: Will start wax beans this week 
with the packing of green beans to fol- 
low about a week later. Conditions of 
crops are good. 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS., July 21—Green & 
Wax: July seems more like spring due to 
cool and pleasant weather. Tempera- 
tures are averaging as much as 7 degrees 
below normal. Weather has _ seriously 
affected prospects on beans, especially 
wax. Expect to start packing in about a 
week. Green acreage has suffered from 
water damage due to erosion, and some 
few cases of pythium root rot and halo 
blight. Prospects are dismal for wax 
beans. Extremely heavy local showers for 
the week caused a rainfall of from less 
than % inch to more than 5 inches 
throughout the state. 


UW 


CORN 


INDIANA, July 24—Sweet: Excessive 
rainfall and temperatures of 60 to 85 de- 
grees has caused some damage. Crop 
improving. 


AUDUBON, IOWA, July 19—Sweet: About 
375 acres; good condition. Expect to be- 
gin packing in early August. 


OHIO, July 24—Sweet: Temperatures 
ranging from the 60’s to the 80’s with 
adequate rainfall. Crop progressing with 
estimates of 85 to 90 percent normal 
yield. 


PENNSYLVANIA, July 24—Sweet: Show- 
ing rapid growth with an estimated yield 
of 2% tons. Water has damaged a few 
fields with some corn borer reported. 


TRI-STATES, July 24—Sweet: USDA re- 
ports infestation by all corn insects in 
this area. Eastern Shore of Maryland 
reports some sap beetle, stock borer and 
some are worm. Borer outlook in late 
corn not good. Irregular maturity in first 
fields which were machine picked, with 
a yield of 75 percent of normal or 1% 
tons. Rains should help yields. Crop 
progress is good in Delaware. Report 
best year in past five. 


WISCONSIN, July 24—Sweet: Expect to 
begin about August 10 with very good 
prospects. 


NEW RICHMOND, WIS., July 16—Sweet: 
Plants showing good growth and color. 
Approximately 200 acres lost by hail 
damage. Packing will start about August 
20. 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS., July 21 — Sweet: 
Crop may be retarded by extreme weather 
conditions. Extensive hail damage in 
many places. Growth has been somewhat 
slow due to low night temperatures. 
Pack may be delayed to August 11 or 12. 
This past week saw the first 80 percent 
silking. Small percentage of acreage has 
had treatment for first brood borer. 
Second treatment has been given to heav- 
iest infested fields. Extreme leaf feeding 
is shown on a few scattered fields. 


PEAS 


NEW YORK, July 24—Will continue for 
two more weeks. 


PENNSYLVANIA, July 24 — Harvesting 
continuing with excellent quality. 


WISCONSIN, July 24—Harvesting com- 
ing to an end with better than normal 
yield but 10 percent below 1955. 


NEW RICKMOND, WIS., July 16—Alaska 
pack completed July 14 with good quality 
and running to smaller sieve sizes. Com- 
pletion of pack delayed about nine days 
due to cool weather. Approximately 70 

percent of normal yields. Will pack 
ena through July. Expect a fair yield 
with good quality. 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS., July 21 — Excep- 
tional yields and excellent quality on 
Sweets this past week. Tonnage will be 
reduced on late fields but prospects are 
for top quality for balance of pack pro- 
viding rains do not hold up harvesting. 


TOMATOES 


INDIANA, July 24—Some damage from 
early blight and minor disease. 


GWYNNEVILLE, IND., July 26—Estimated 
10 tons per acre, with no disease, as 
against 814 tons per acre last year. Ideal 
weather for setting of fruit. Could have 
disease as early blight and septoria are 
showing up. Do not like the heavy foliage 
we have. 


BLISSFIELD, MICH., July 18 — Acreage 
increased 30 percent. Scattered hail dam- 
age, setting plants back 10 days on 90 
percent of acreage. Fair to light crop 
with loss of first settings. Can come 
through with average crop if we get a 
late fall. 


GREENWICH, N. J., July 24—Crop looks 
fine at this time but do not need any 
more rain. Final yield will depend on 
weather from here on out. 


EGG HARBOR CITY, N. J., July 18—Excel- 
lent condition. 


GLASSBORO, N. J., July 17—Prospects at 
present look very encouraging. Had 
plenty of moisture. Need some sunshine 
to ripen fruit. Will start packing in about 
two weeks if weather warms up. 


NEW YORK, July 24—Looking very good. 


PENNSYLVANIA, July 24 — Ripening 
slowly because of lack of sunshine, but 
still doing well. Some early blight re- 
ported. Expect to begin harvesting mid- 
August. 


WEST MILTON, PA., July 19—Condition 
of crop is good but about one week late. 
If weather stays favorable crop can catch 
up. We increased our acreage this year 
but frost cut us back to 100 acres. We 
could have 15 ton yield the way it looks 
now. About the same time last year it 
looked good, and then the rains came, 
and crop yielded about 4 tons, with 10 
tons of green tomatoes left in the field. 


TRI-STATES, July 24—Short runs on the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia. 10 to 25 
percent of plants dead in some Eastern 
Shore of Virginia fields from Southern 
Wilt. Some fields had too much rain caus- 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Lord-Mott Company, Inc., Baltimore, 
Maryland, has announced the appoint- 
ment of the R. R. Stranahan Brokerage 
Company of Charleston, West Virginia, 
as representatives for the central West 
Virginia area for the company’s full line 
of canned vegetables. 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company 
—Dr. James A. Bralley, formerly with 
Rohm & Haas Company, and Research 
Chemist with the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, has been named Director of Re- 
search for A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Company, processors of corn and soy 
beans at Decatur, Illinois. 


The Campbell Soup Company has na- 
nounced plans for the establishment of a 
large mushroom farm at Half Moon Bay, 
not far from San Francisco. Mushrooms 
grown on the farm will be used at the 
Sacramento, Calif., plant of the firm. 


John A. Remick, associated with the 
California and Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Corp., San Francisco, Calif., for more 
than twenty-five years, has been ap- 
pointed sales manager in the Western 
district for industrial products and will 
handle sales of sugar to canners, soft 
drink manufacturers and other food pro- 
cessors in the Pacific Coast States. 


Paul L. Davies, chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer of Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp., San Jose, 
Calif., has been elected a director of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco. 
Jack M. Pope, financial vice-president of 
the San Jose firm has been made a direc- 
tor of the Bank of California, N.A., also 
of San Francisco. 


Hunt Foods, Inc., Fullerton, Calif., re- 
ports that sales for the six months 
ended May 31 totaled $45,623,067, com- 
pared with $31,586,533 in the correspond- 
ing period last year. Net income for the 
half-year was $1.75 per common share, 
against $1.34 in the corresponding period 
last year. Sales and earnings did not 
include those of the United Can & Glass 
Co., also owned by Hunt. 


Theodore H. Conway, formerly of the 
San Francisco, Calif. food brokerage 
house of Mailliard & Schmeidell, has been 
made merchandising director of radio 
station KSBC in this city. 
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Southern Canning Sales, Inc., High- 
lands, Texas, has announced that J. J. 
Schick has been elected a Vice-President 
of the company in charge of sales and 


outside plant operations. He will con- 
tinue to work directly with brokers and 
other sales units as he has done in the 
past. 


M. J. Edwards, President of M. J. 
Edwards Company, Portland, Oregon 
food brokers, is one of three men named 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce as 
mission members to the International 
Fair at Zagreb, Yugoslavia. The mission 
membership have voluntarily offered 
their services without compensation, to 
the U. S. Government through the courte- 
sies of their companies. All are well 
qualified for their assignments as ad- 
visors on two-way trade. 


Turlock Cooperative Growers, Modesto, 
California, have appointed Berger & 
Plate Company, San Francisco, exclusive 
brokerage representatives for Northern 
California. 


Dr. Georg A. Borgstrom of Goteborg, 
Sweden, has been named head of the 
Fruit and Vegetable phase of the Food 
Technology Program at Michigan State 
University, where he will conduct re- 
search in fruit and vegetable processing. 
The work is part of the overall food tech- 
nology program at MSU, which includes 
the Dairy, Animal Husbandry, and 
Poultry Departments, as well as Horti- 
culture. Dr. Borgstrom has been Profes- 
sor of Food Preservation Technology at 
the Technical University of Goteborg, 
and head of the Swedish Institute of Food 
Preservation Research. The Institute is 
a joint government-industry project. 


Duffy-Mott Company will close its two 
plants at Voorheesville and Ravena, New 
York, where cider, vinegar, and prune 
juice were formerly packed, due to the 
excessive cost of modernization. The 
company operates plants at Holley, Ham- 
lin, and Williamson, New York, and 
Aspers, Pennsylvania, the Williamson 
plant having been built less than two 
years ago. 


Dixie-Way Machine Company, Lake- 
land, Florida, has appointed Frank Rob- 
inson as Manager of the Canners Sales 
Department. 


Merger —A merger of the Columbia 
River Packers Association, salmon can- 
ners of Astoria, Ore., and Hawaiian Tuna 
Packers Ltd., of Honolulu, T.H., canners 
of tuna, is nearing completion. The pro- 
posal will shortly be voted on by stock- 
holders of the two concerns. 


Ys The California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, Calif., is planning the 
erection of a cannery on the outskirts of 
Stockton at a cost that may reach the 
$5,000,000 mark. It will be one of the 
largest in the world, with a capacity of 
7,000,000 cases a year. It will have a pay- 
roll of about $3,000,000 a year and at the 
peak of the season will employ about 
1500. Construction of the plant hinges on 
the action of the Stockton City Council 
on annexing the site that has been chosen 
and on providing sewage facilities. a 


C. H. Musselman Company—Earl W. 
Crum in the Accounting Department of 
the C. H. Musselman Company, Bigler- 
ville, Pennsylvania, for the past 28 years, 
has been named Treasurer to succeed 
J. P. Hollabaugh, recently retired. Other 
personnel changes include the appoint- 
ment of Donald A. Bosserman, formerly 
Superintendent of the Gardners plant, to 
fill the vacancy in the Accounting Depart- 
ment. Robert O. Burkhart, presently As- 
sistant Superintendent of the Biglerville 
plant, will succeed Mr. Bosserman at 
Gardners. 


Carnation Company — R. Fullerton 
Stuart has been appointed Assistant 
Manager of Carnation Company’s Frozen 
Foods Division, at Los Angeles, where he 
will assist Manager Donald W. Hogue, 
who was formerly General Manager of 
Carnation’s Northern California fresh 
milk and ice cream operations. The 
Frozen Food Division produces “Simple 
Simon” brand of frozen pies, cakes, and 
cookie rolls. 


National Food Brokers—The following 
firms have been admitted to membership 
in the National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion: Platt & Suber, Columbia, South 
Carolina; Frank W. Finnegan & Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois; Bond-Wagoner, 
Miami, Florida; Barth & Company, San 
Francisco, California; Terry - Diemert 
Company, Seattle, Washington; Miles 
Young Company, Danville, Illinois; and 
Seavy & Flarsheim Brokerage Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Continental Can Company—The Board 
of Directors on July 19 voted to hold a 
special meeting of stockholders on Sep- 
tember 20 to consider and act upon the 
merger agreement between Continental 
Can and Robert Gair Company. A meet- 
ing of Robert Gair stockholders, neces- 
sary before the merger becomes final, has 
not yet been announced. The merger pro- 
posal has already been approved by Di- 
rectors of both companies. 

The previously announced plans for the 
merger of Continental and Hazel-Atlas 
Glass Company wi | be voted on by Hazel- 
Atlas Glass stockholders at a_ special 
meeting on August 7. No approval by 
Continental’s stockholders will be re- 
quired. 


CANADIAN PACKAGING SHOW 


Foreign interest in the Canadian Na- 
tional Packaging Exposition is on a 
definite up-swing, according to officials 
‘of Packaging Association of Canada. 
Twenty exhibitors from 14 states in the 
U. S. and exhibitors from Great Britain 
and Germany are among the 175 who 
have booked space for the 5th Canadian 
National Packaging Exposition, to be 
held in the Automotive Building, Ca- 
nadian National Exhibition grounds, 
Toronto, November 6, 7 and 8. In addi- 
tion, a number of foreign firms will be 
represented through Canadian agencies. 

Inquiries about the show have been 
received from firms in England, France, 
Germany, Italy and Denmark and from 
the Russian Embassy in Ottawa. Letters 
have also been received inquiring about 
the 1957 exposition, more than a year in 
the future, although bookings for this 
event have not yet begun. 

Although accommodation at this year’s 
exposition has been increased, ground 
floor space was sold out far in advance. 
A few booths on the mezzanine floor of 
the Automotive Building are still avail- 
able. 


CANADIAN CITRUS IMPORTS 


Imports of fresh and processed citrus 
products into Canada during January 
and February this year have increased 
in some cases by as much as 44 percent, 
according to figures compiled by the 
Florida Citrus Commission. 

The FCC, using figures supplied by a 
publication of the Canadian Fruit Whole- 
salers Association of Ottawa, revealed 
that fresh grapefruit imports into Canada 
during January and February, 1956, were 
20 percent over imports for the same two- 
month period last year. In poundage, 
29,133,192 pounds of fresh grapefruit 
were imported during the period this 
year, as compared to 24,307,405 pounds 
last year. Imports of fresh oranges were 
also up some three percent over the same 
period last year. 

Frozen concentrated orange juice 
gained nearly 45 percent this year, while 
canned orange juice was up about 40 per- 
cent. During the two-month period, Can- 
ada imported 404,337 gallons of frozen 
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orange concentrate this year valued at 
$1,170,565 and 1,123,662 gallons of canned 
orange juice valued at $977,646. 

The Canadian report indicates that sub- 
stantial increases are occurring in every 
category of citrus fruit and products im- 
ports, both in volume and dollar value. 


KRAUT PACKERS ELECT 

Three second-generation kraut packers 
will follow in their father’s kraut-steps 
as members of the board of directors of 
the National Kraut Packers Association, 
it was announced July. 24 by Bill Moore, 
secretary of the association, at the con- 
clusion of the NKPA’s aanual Catawba 
Cliffs Beach Club meeting. The new di- 
rectors are Dave Flanagan, Jr., Bear 
Creek, Wisconsin; Lon Flanigan, Jr., 
Geneva, New York, and Charles Huppert, 
Franksville, Wisconsin. They will join 
George Wenger Sandusky, Ohio, and 
A. G. Henkel, Fremont, Ohio, on the five- 
man board. In other appointments, Alden 
C. Smith, Shiocton, Wisconsin, John 
Stroup Phelps, New York, and Bill 
Moore, Oak Park, Illinois, were re-elected 
president, vice president and secretary- 
treasurer respectively. 


PINEAPPLE GROWERS ELECT 


The annual meeting of the Pineapple 
Growers Association of Hawaii was held 
in San Francisco, Calif., July 18, when 
officers and directors were chosen for the 
ensuing year and other business cared 
for. 

The new officers are: President, Elvon 
Musick; 1st vice-president, R. C. Turner; 
second vice-president, Dorsey W. Ed- 
wards; third vice-president, E. B. Wood- 
worth, and fourth vice-president, R. L. 
Cushing. C. L. Queen was elected secre- 
tary, and J. G. McIntosh, treasurer. As- 
sistant secretaries are Claire B. Dalve, 
H. K. Smoot, J. Philip Coghlan. and 
Gretchen L. Neuman. Assistant treas- 
urers are Claire B. Dalve,.H. K. Smoot, 
R. S. Waterhouse and J. Philip Coghlan. 

The association is made up of nine firm 
members, with a director from each firm, 
as follows: Baldwin Packers, Ltd., C. C. 
Cadagan; California Packing Corpora- 
tion, R. C. Turner; Grove Farm Company, 
Ltd., R. E. Searby; Hawaiian Canneries 
Co., Ltd., R. E. Searby; Hawaiian Fruit 
Packers, Ltd., Wm. H. Foster; Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company, Ltd., E. B. Wood- 
worth; Kauai Pineapple Co., Ltd., C. C. 
Cadagan; Libby, McNeill & Libby, G. E. 
McDearmid; and Maui Pineapple Co., 
Ltd., C. C. Cadagan. 

Hunt Foods—William A. Fox, formerly 
General Sales Manager of the Pablum 
Products Division of Mead, Johnson & 
Company, has been appointed to the 
newly established position of General 
Manager of a new regional sales office 
of the Ohio Match Company with head- 
quarters in Chicago and will be responsi- 
ble for the regional sales, warehousing, 
distribution, and merchandising of the 
products of both the Ohio Match Com- 
pany and Hunt Foods, Ine. 


American Can Company has announced 
the following changes in sales personnel: 
Daniel T. McFadden, former Manager of 
Sales, Atlantic Division, to Assistant to 
Edward K. Walsh, General Manager of 
Sales. W. S. Beard, former Assistant 
Division Manager of Sales, succeeds Mr. 
McFadden as Manager of Sales of the 
Atlantic Division. D. B. Ressler, former 
North Jersey District Sales Manager, to 
Assistant Manager of Sales, Atlantic 
Division. R. V. Bradley, former salesman 
in the Metropolitan New York District 
Office, succeeds Mr. Ressler in North Jer- 
sey. J. M. Asensio has been appointed 
Assistant to Mr. Beard succeeding E. J. 
Gazda, who has been appointed Super- 
visor, Administrative Group of the Di- 
vision sales force, D. J. DeLand, former 
Manager of the Philadelphia District 
Sales Office, has been appointed Com- 
modity Manager in charge of Fibre Con- 
tainer Sales. He will be succeeded at 
Philadelphia by W. H. Gaul, former sales- 
man of the Philadelphia District. . 

The following changes have been made 
in the Central Division: L. G. Weiner, 
former department Supervisor of Sales, 
has been appointed Assistant to the Man- 
ager of Sales. R. C. Coleman, former 
Assistant Sales Manager of the Chicago 
District, as Manager of the Gulf District 
with headquarters at New Orleans. J. M. 
Dalton, former salesman in the Chicago 
District, succeeds Mr. Coleman. Paul 
M. La France, former Assistant Central 
Division Commodity Manager in charge 
of beverage and miscellaneous foods, be- 
comes Commodity Manager of the same 
division, succeeding T. L. Shackford, 
retired. 


DEATHS 


James Otto Langrall, President of Rob- 
erts Brothers, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland 
canners, died suddenly at his home on 
Sunday, July 22. He was 79 years old. 
Mr. Langrall had attended Church on 
Sunday morning and was stricken sud- 
denly later in the day. He was a 32nd 
Degree Mason and his firm was a member 
of the National Canners Association and 
the Tri-State Packers Association. He is 
survived by his daughters, Mrs. Burlin H. 
May of Baltimore, Mrs. Jane F, Dunlop, 
Jr. of Silver Spring, Maryland; three 
grandchildren and a sister, Mrs. Harry J. 
Bell of Baltimore. 


Julius Guggenheimer, 88, one of the 
founders of Bloch & Guggenheimer, Inc., 
New York City pickle and kraut packers, 
died at his home, 27 W. 96th Street, New 
York City, on Friday, July 6. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Clara; two sons, Ed- 
ward and Herbert; two daughters, Mrs. 
Lillian Weiss and Mrs. Blanch Barish; 
two brothers, two sisters, and five grand- 
children. 


A. R. Hoge, Founder of A. R. Hoge & 
Company, Columbus, Ohio food brokers, 
died at his home in Columbus on June 29. 
The business will be continued under the 
management of his son, Robert A. Hoge, 
who has been associatetd with the busi- 
ness since 1938. 
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BOOKS AND CATALOGS 


Practical methods of combatting em- 
bezzlements of money, merchandise and 
other materials are described in a 32- 
page booklet, “Embezzlement Controls 
fcr Business Enterprises,” by Lester 
A. Pratt, C.P.A., nationally-recognized 
authority on fraud prevention. Contains 
a check list for determining the adequacy 
of a firm’s embezzlement controls. Avail- 
able to employers, without charge, from 
Fidelity and Deposit Company, 1855 
Fidelity Building, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
Request on business letterhead. 


“Why Cook,” a delightful innovation in 
cookbooks, features 218 recipes specify- 
ing canned and other processed foods. 

Jesse C. Beesley, the author, says “this 
is not a cookbook, but rather a collection 
of recipes for people who don’t know how 
to cook or haven’t the time or space in 
which to cook. Yet the book is aimed at 
those who like to eat and entertain well.” 

The book offers a fine range of food— 
appetizers, soups, meat, fish, vegetables, 
chicken, cheese, salads, sandwiches and 
desserts. The ingredients are readily 
available at the supermarket or corner 
grocery store. Any of the recipes can be 
prepared quickly with a minimum of 
equipment. 

American Can Company’s Home Eco- 
nomics department joined with many of 
the country’s top food manufacturers in 
supplying Mr. Beesley with up-to-date 
data on processed foods. He has created 
some entirely original and tempting reci- 
pes in which canned foods are specified 
311 times. He passes up all unpackaged 
foods wherever possible in favor of those 
that are canned, frozen or otherwise pre- 
pared. 

This book couldn’t have been written 
a half-century ago, says the author, but 
modern canning and other processing 
techniques have made home-cooking as 
Grandma used to do it unnecessary. The 
rhenomenal progress of the packaged 
food industry, and bachelorhood, admits 
Mr. Beesley, led him into creating delect- 
able recipes from canned and other manu- 
factured foods as a hobby. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, $2.95) 


Curtice Brothers Company, operator of 
three modern canning plants in New York 
State, has appointed Al G. Fox as Sales 
Manager in charge of its “Blue Label” 
Specialty Foods Division, F. J. Miller, 
Vice-President in charge of sales, has 
announced. Mr. Fox, who was formerly 
associated with NBC-TV as District Mer- 
chandising Manager in New York, Phila- 
delphia, and adjacent markets, assumes 
his new duties immediately. He is well 
known in the food canning industry and 
has had 18 years experience in this field. 
He will make his headquarters in the 
Rochester, New York office. 
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FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION 


Following a joint meeting of the Con- 
vention Committees of the National As- 
sociation of Frozen Food Packers and the 
National Frozen Food Distributors Asso- 
ciation, held at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., July 18, announcement was made 
by the packer chairman, E. J. Watson, 
and the distributor chairman, W. M. 
Walsh, that preliminary arrangements 
have been completed for the forthcoming 
national convention at Miami Beach, Jan- 
uary 6-10, 1957. The program contem- 
plates the biggest and most successful 
gathering in the history of the industry. 


Because of the tremendous growth of 
the industry and the growing difficulty 
of securing adequate convention facilities 
in any city without spreading over too 
wide a hotel area—as proved both at the 
1956 Convention in New York City and 
at the prospective capacity convention in 
1957 at Miami Beach—the committees 
also determined that subsequent conven- 
tions should be planned as (1) a sales 
convention in the fall and (2) a produc- 
tion convention in the late winter af each 
year, 


Each committee is currently negoti- 
ating for suitable dates and locations for 
the year subsequent to the Miami Beach 
Convention. Direction of the sales con- 
vention is assigned to the NFFDA Con- 
vention Committee and direction of the 
production convention is assigned to the 
NAFFP Convention Committee. Each 
committee will be on call to assist the 
other committee as desired. 


SCHOLARSHIP WINNER 


Roderick W. Dow, a senior in Food 
Technology at Oregon State College, on 
July 27 was named the winner of the 
Northwest Canners and Freezers Asso- 
ciation second annual scholarship award 
according to an announcement by Nor- 
man W. Merrill, President, at the scene of 


the Association’s Summer Membership 


Meeting at the Inglewood Country Club, 
Seattle, Washington. 


Dow, who was selected as the outstand- 
ing junior student majoring in Food 
Technology at Oregon State College, will 
receive a scholarship of $100 at the be- 
ginning of his senior year and will have 
his name inscribed on a plaque that is on 
permanent display in the Food Technol- 
ogy Building. His selection was made by 
a committee representing students and 
faculty on the basis of scholarship, per- 
sonality and interest in food processing. 


Dow, whose home is in Corvallis, Ore- 
gon, is a member of Phi Kappa Phi fra- 
ternity, is president of the Food Tech- 
nology Club at OSC and has gained ex- 
perience in food processing while working 
for Pictsweet Frozen Foods in Albany, 
Oregon. He is a veteran, is married and 
has two children. Following graduation 
at Oregon State College, Dow plans to 
work in production, quality control or 
buying and selling in the food industry. 


-mittees designed to bring the Safety 


MUSSELMAN WINS 
SAFETY AWARDS 


National recognition for an outstand- 
ing safety record in 1955 has been ac- 
corded The C. H. Musselman Company’s 
Biglerville, Pa. plant by the National 
Safety Council, as a result of placing 
third in a group of thirty-nine food plants 
of comparable size. The National Safety 
Council annually charts safety records 
for around 25,000 plants located in all 
parts of the country. 


A second award, the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers Association Casualty In- 
surance Certificate of Merit was pre- 
sented to the company for a record of 
594,492 man hours without a disabling 
injury. The dual citations were based on 
an accident frequency rate of 1.31, lowest 
in the Biglerville plant’s history. 


Organized for Safety through the 
years, the Musselman Company’s current 
program was inaugurated in 1953 coin- 
ciding with its affiliation with the Na- 
tional Safety Council. The program at its 
three plants features an active committee 
composed of supervisors with sub-com- 


message through to the worker on the 
line, 


Faced with an especially complex prob- 
lem due to an annual influx of seasonal 
workers, many untrained, the company 
employs a variety of techniques tailored 
to reach its seasonal employees, as well 
as year-round personnel. Included in this 
phase of the program are analyses of 
accidents, periodic plant inspections, con- 
tests, awards and worker training films. 


In line with recent national emphasis 
on safety in agriculture, the Musselman 
Company’s newest addition to the pro- 
gram organized all personnel on corpora- 
tion farms in an effort to protect farm 
workers to the same degree as those in 
the plant. 


H-B INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
ACQUIRES TAGLIABUE 


The Tagliabue laboratory and indus- 
trial thermometer and hydrometer di- 
vision has been purchased from Weston 
Electrical Instrument Corporation by the 
H-B Instrument Company of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Manufacturing facilities and 
sales offices of the Tagliabue Division, lo- 
cated in a new plant at 87 Sewell Street, 
Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. wiil be 
ready for normal operation by August 
1st. Executive offices will be at 263 
W. Bristol Street, Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


Nicholas Munisteri, who has been asso- 
ciated for many years with the Tag line 
of instruments, is now Vice-President in 
Charge of Sales for the new company. 
His office is in the Hempstead plant. The 
Tagliabue line has been in continuous 
operation since 1834. This consolidation 
brings together two of the oldest com- 
panies specializing in the manufacture of 
scientific instruments utilizing glass and 
mercury. 
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PINEAPPLE AND JUICE PACKS 


Reports on the 1956 season pack of 
canned pineapple and pineapple juice, to- 
gether with carryover stocks and season 
shipments, as issued by the Pineapple 
Growers Association of Hawaii, follow: 


CANNED PINEAPPLE 
1954-55 1955-56 
(actual cases) 


Carryover, June 1.............000. 6,672,073 5,802,117 
Pack 17,976,739 19,948,091 
24,648 812 25,759,208 


Shipments, June 1-June 1.... 18,846,695 19,724,094 
PINEAPPLE JUICE 
1954-55 1955-56 
(actual case.) 

Carryover, June 4,563,764 
Pack 14,291,984 
18,855,748 
5,390,766 
Shipments, June 1-June 1.... 18,464 982 


5,390,766 
14,212,874 
19,603,640 
14,602,595 
15,001,045 


' Carryover into 1956-57 season. 


CANNED MEAT PACK 


The quantity of meat canned and meat 
products processed under federal inspec- 
tion during the month of May has been 
reported by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service of USDA at 176,369 thousand 
pounds, including quantities for defense. 


CANNED MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS 
PROCESSED UNDER FEDERAL 
INSPECTION, MAY, 1956 
Under 
3 Ibs. 


& over Total 


(thousands of pounds) 


Luncheon meat ...........0+ 13,663 10,607 24,271 
Canned hams .... ae 523 13,826 
Beef hash ...... 5,629 5,823 
Chili con carne.. : 7,325 7,743 
Vienna sausage ss) 4,535 4,540 
Frankfurters and weiners 

7 189 195 
Other potted and deviled 

(meat Products) 826 2,826 
bin 116 1,886 2,002 
Sliced, dried beef. 7 300 307 
Meat Stew 12 8,164 8,176 
Spaghetti meat products 140 6,461 6,602 
Tongue (not pickled)...... 45 121 166 
Vinegar pickled products 1,344 2 050 
1 1,082 1,087 
Hamburger 16 6,682 6,738 
Soups 1,715 54171 1D, 885 
Sausage in 253 355 608 
Loins and picnies............ 2,060 278 2,339 
All other products 20% 

Or More 186 5,156 5,342 
All other products less 

than 20°; meat (ex- 

593 20,034 20,626 
Total all products............... 33,482 140,701 174,188 


POULTRY USED IN CANNING 


Poultry used in canning and other proc- 
essed foods in May totaled 17,130,000 lbs. 
ready-to-cook weight, compared with 16,- 
941,000 lbs. in May last year. The quan- 
tity consisted of 14,748,000 lbs. of chicken 
and 2,382,000 lbs. of turkeys. Poultry cer- 
tified under Federal inspection during 
May totaled 87,401,000 lbs. compared with 
56,921,000 lbs. in May a year ago. Of the 
total 69,325,000 lbs. were chickens and 
other poultry and 18,076,000 lbs. were 
turkeys. During May last year, the quan- 
tity of poultry certified consisted of 44,- 
871,000 lb. of chicken and 12,050,000 Ibs. 
of turkeys. 
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NCA PACK STATISTICS 
BULLETIN MAILED 


The annual Canned Foods Pack Statis- 
tics Bulletin, issued by the Division of 
Statistics, National Canners Association, 
was mailed to the industry the week of 
July 9. The new edition c.vers details of 
the 1955 packs of 34 canned fruits and 27 
canned vegetables. Total packs are shown 
as far back as statistics are available. 
The packs by states are shown in actual 
cases, and on a basis of 24 No. 2 cans per 
case for vegetables as far back as 1951 
for comparison. A total of five years by 
can size are shown also for comparative 
purposes. 


Compiled from data furnished by indi- 
vidual canner-members, and non-mem- 
bers, with careful and painstaking devo- 
tion to detail, the Bulletin has attained a 
degree of reliability seldom reached in a 
work of this kind. Started back in the 
early ’30’s by Carlos Campbell, who at 
that time headed the Division of Statis- 
tics, the Bulletin has expanded to its 
present 59 pages under the capable direc- 
tion of Howard L. Stier and Mrs. Ula 
Vickers. Mrs. Vickers has been asscciated 
with Mr. Campbell since the early days of 
the Division and the collection and dis- 
semination of statistics has been her 
specialty. 


QMC NEEDS 


Tentative requirements for a group of 
canned subsistence items from the 1956 
pack to meet the requirements of the 
Armed Forces were announced July 24 
by the Department of Defense. 

Procurement will be effected by the 
various market center offices of the Army 
Quar‘ermaster Market Center System 
with headquarters at 226 West Jackson 
Bceulevard, Chicago, IIl. 

Prepared by the Army Quartermaster 
Corps, the following estimated require- 
ments, subject to modification, are listed 
to aid industry in planning 1956 produc- 
tion. Grades, types and desired can sizes 
are indicated: 


Item-—Grade—Type Can Quantity 
and/or Style Size (Ibs. ) 

Blueberries, A, or water pack.. 300 240,000 
Blueberries, B, Type I or II...... 10 2,651,000 
Carrots, A, or Style II (sliced) 303 1,133,000 
Carrots, C, or III (quartered) 10 4,514,000 
Fruit Cocktail, B, “heavy, or.... 2% 1,943,000 
Fruit Cocktail, B, extra heavy 

Juice, Pineapple, A, single 

2 397,000 
Juice, Pineapple, A, un- 

3 eyl. 947,000 
Pears, B, heavy sirup pack........ 2% 2,658,000 
Pears, B, Type I (Bartlett), 

Style I (halved) or 2 quar- 


College Inn Food Products Corporation, 
Chicago, has named Dan H. Manning, 
formerly with General Foods Corpora- 
tion, Eastern Regional Sales Manager. 


CANNED FRUIT PURCHASE 
EXTENDED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
July 23 announced an extension of the 
contracting and delivery periods specified 
in Purchase Authorization No. 21-10, 
issued to Austria on May 8, 1956, under 
Title I of Public Law 480. The authoriza- 
tion provided for financing the purchase 
of up to $50,000 worth of canned fruits 
and juices. The final date of the contract- 
ing period has been extended from June 
30, 1956, to August 31, 1956. The final 
date of the delivery period has been ex- 
tended from July 31, 1956, to October 1, 
1956, Further information regarding this 
program may be obtained from the 
Fore'gn Trade Programs Division, For- 
eign Agricultural Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. Phone: REpublic 7-4142, Ext. 6211 
or 5433. Please refer to Press Release 
number 2137-56. 


VA WANTS 


The Veterans Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., has asked for bids on 
the following requirements: 


CANNED TOMATOES—54,500 cases 
6.10, Extra Standard, Grade B. 6,250 
cases 24/303, Dietetic Pack (sodium re- 
stricted), Extra Standard, Grade B. 
Ovening Date August 14. 


CANNED TOMATO JUICE — 35,000 
cases 6/10, Fancy, Grade A. 7,000 cases 
24 2, Dietetic Pack (sodium restricted), 
Fancy, Grade A. 3,000 dozens 32 ounce 
Concentrated Tomato Juice. Opening 
Date August 21. 


CANNED BLUEBERRIES — 4,650 
cases 6/10, Standard, Grade C, Water 
Pack. Opening Date August 20. 


CANNED FIGS — VA has announced 
in the bid for Canned Kadota Figs sched- 
uled for cpening August 6, that it will 
accept either Kadota Type I, or Mag- 
nolia Type II, the type to be indicated 
by the bidder. 


PEACHES FOR SCHOOL LUNCH 


Intention to purchase canned peaches 
packed during 1956, for use in the school 
lunch program, was announced July 19 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Purchases will be made with funds ap- 
propriated under the National School 
Lunch Act and will depend upon quan- 
tities and prices offered. 


Details and specifications of the pur- 
chase offer are being mailed to peach can- 
ners. Offers of canned peaches, which 
may be clingstone or freestone (exclusive 
of Lovells and Kim Elbertas), halves, 
slices, or quarters, should be submitted 
to the Fruit and Vegetable Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, by August 7 
for acceptance by August 10. The De- 
partment will require deliveries during 
the period August 20 through September 
29. 
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FOODS IN GLASS 


MAYONNAIS! 


A 
Pure and 
sauen 


One of the first mayonnaise packers to 
adopt the new, lighter weight, wide- 
mouth glass jars developed by Owens- 
Illinois, the C. F. Sauer Co. of Richmond, 
Virginia, and Greenville, South Carolina, 
is now packaging its Duke’s Home Made 
Mayonnaise in attractive pint containers 
similar to the one shown here. This new 
advance in glass packaging, announced 
less than a year ago, has resulted in con- 
tainers which are lighter in weight at no 
sacrifice in strength. 


Duke’s Home Made Mayonnaise, as 
well as other food products of the C. E. 
Sauer Co., are distributed through job- 
bers and directly to food stores through- 
out the entire South and Southeastern 
sections of the country. Jars and litho- 
graphed metal closures are both manu- 
factured by Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio. Labels are supplied 
by Packaging Products Co., Inc., Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. 


NEW GLASS CONTAINER 
TREATMENT 


A new, multi-purpose surface treat- 
ment for glass containers, called Dura- 
cote, has been developed by Owens-Illi- 
nois Glass Co., which has all the advan- 
tages of surface treatments presently in 
use, but none of their disadvantages, 
according to the O-I scientists who 
developed it. They point out that it is 
durable, non-toxic, and permits easy 
labeling, and can be used on all types of 
glass containers. Other surface treat- 
ments are dual purpose, offering but two 
of the desired features. 


Duracote is described as both a mate- 
rial and a process. It is a water insoluble 
organic polymer, applied with an engi- 
neering technique related to temperature 
and cooling rates. It has received a 
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Federal Food and Drug Administration 
non-objection ruling, and is the newest 
development of continued research on 
surface treatments which Owens-Illinois 
began in 1934. A pioneer in this field, 
O-I has developed sulphur dioxide, sili- 
cone, and stearate wax treatments, but 
scientists expect that Duracote will even- 
tually replace them all. 


The demand for surface-treated glass 
containtrs comes chiefly from bottlers and 
packers who are seeking higher speeds 
and greater mechanization on their fill- 
ing lines. Surface treatments help pre- 
serve the original strength of a newly- 
made glass container, which is strongest 
before it is handled or comes in contact 
with other objects. 


The organic polymer is applied to new 
glass containers at the glass plant, as 
they move from the forming line through 
a cooling cycle in annealing lehrs. 


FRUIT USE BY PRESERVE 
MANUFACTURERS 


Forty-six percent of the 300 million 
pounds of fruit used in commercially pro- 
duced jams, jellies, and preserves in 1953 
was frozen, says a research report issued 
July 18 by the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. 


Frozen fruits were the largest source 
of supply for the industry during the 
period covered by this marketing re- 
search report. 


Preservers located at a distance from 
fruit sources generally used frozen fruit, 
along with large percentages of canned 
pineapple, peaches, and apricots. Frozen 
fruit also was used to prevent extreme 
seasonal fluctuations in manufacturing 
schedules. 


From 1948 to 1953 production of com- 
mercial preserved products increased 
about 23 percent, from 2.98 to 3.66 pounds 
per capita. Production of these products, 
it was found, is closely related to popu- 
lation and per capita income. A 1.1 per- 
cent increase in spendable income tended 
to be accompanied by a 1 percent in- 
crease in preserve production. 


The report estimates that by 1975 per 
capita consumption may be about 4 
pounds a year, with 410 to 460 million 
pounds of fruit being used annually in 
825 to 915 million pounds of commer- 
cially produced preserves, jams, and 
jellies. 


A single free copy of Marketing Re- 
search Report No. 123, “Survey of Fruit 
Use by Preserve Manufacturers,” may be 
obtained from the Marketing Information 
Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation an- 
nounces the promotion of James M. Ford- 
ham to Factories Manager of the Con- 
tainer Division succeeding W. R. Bone 
who has resigned. Mr. Fordham’s head- 
quarters will be at the Corporation’s Gen- 
eral Offices at Lancaster, Ohio. He has 
been employed by the Company twenty- 
seven years, has served in various re- 
sponsible positions at different Anchor 
Hocking plants and most recently was 
Plant Manager of the Salem, New Jersey 
glass container factory of Anchor Hock- 
ing. Ralph R. Newkirk, Production Man- 
ager of the Salem, N. J. plant, and with 
the Company twenty-four years, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Fordham as Plant Manager. 


Chun King Sales, Duluth, Minnesota 
packers of American-Oriental foods, has 
launched a new product in fresh-frozen 
Shrimp Chow Mein with mushrooms. The 
product, packaged in a moisture proof 
green and silver foil wrap, after more 
than 18 months of research and testing, 
is now in national distribution. The over- 
whelming response to consumer tests give 
great promise for sales of the new prod- 
uct in all markets. 


Alfred W. Eames, Jr. and Oliver E. 
Seegelken, directors of the California 
Packing Corporation, San _ Francisco, 
Calif., have been made members of the 
executive committee, and George H. Wal- 
lace has been appointed assistant 
treasurer. 


dince 1900 
“LONG HOP & C0. F 


il 
BEAN CAKE. 


Chinese Bean Cake, prepared and dis- 
tributed by Quong Hop & Co., of San 
Francisco, California, is now being pack- 
aged in this 16-0z. glass jar with Applied 
Color label. Ceramic label, which will not 
fade, tear or show water stains during 
the lifetime of the jar, replaces the old- 
style paper label formerly used. Glass 
jars, as well as Applied Color labels, by 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co.; lithographed 
metal closures by Crown Cork & Seal. 
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REVIEWPOINT 


THE PEA PACK—Under date of July 
20 the Crop Reporting Board of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture had the fol- 
lowing to say about the preliminary acre- 
age and indicated production of green 
peas for commercial processing as of 
July 15: 

“Green pea production prospects im- 
proved slightly during the first half of 
July and on July 15, a total of 528,570 
tons for canning and freezing was indi- 
cated, according to the Crop Reporting 
Board. The tonnage now in prospect is 
about 16 percent above last year’s pro- 
duction and 20 percent above average. 

The July 15 indicated yield is 2,226 
pounds per acre. This compares with 
2,095 pounds per acre obtained in 1955 
and the 1945-54 average of 2,040 pounds 
of shelled peas per acre. 

Crop prospects continued to improve 
through early July in most Western 
States. In many of the important North 
Central States, effects of early unfavor- 
able weather have been reflected by a 
slight decline in yield prospects since 
July 1. On the Atlantic Coast from Mary- 
land northward, the late crop showed 
some improvement after July 1.” 


It must be borne in mind that the above 
report covers peas for canning and freez- 
ing, and analyzing the figures we find 
that indicated production is up in the 
Western States some 78 percent over 
1955, down about 15 percent in the Mid- 
west, and down about 4% percent in the 
East. Here are the production figures for 
the Western States in tons of shelled 
peas, with 1955 figures in parentheses 
( ): Idaho 21,600 (14,100); Colorado 
1,980 (800); Utah 9,240 (9,770); Wash- 
ington 106,400 (62,130); Oregon 89,380 
(38,640); California 20,230 (14,110). Mid- 
west figures are as follows: Ohio 980 
(1,690); Indiana 2,560 (2,830); Illinois 
26,280 (40,600); Michigan 5,220 (5,610); 
Wisconsin 119,700 (129,760); Minnesota 
51,850 (61,380): Iowa 3,500 (4,560). East- 
ern States figures are: Delaware 8,400 
(5,250); Maryland 11,000 (12,920); Vir- 
ginia 2,520 (2,010); Maine 8,080 (8,850); 
New York 16,980 (19,520); Pennsylvania 
13,600 (14,930). 

The indicated yield of 2,226 pounds per 
acre as compared with 2,095 pounds per 
acre last year is an increase of 6 percent. 

In mid-June the National Canners As- 
sociation released acreage figures for 


peas for canning only, which placed the 
total at 334,009 acres as compared with 
319,854 acres in 1955, showing a 4 per- 
cent increase in acreage. 

The 1955 pack amounted to 31,222,312 
actual cases. Now, if we add to this the 
4 percent increase in acreage as _ indi- 
cated by NCA figures or 1,248,892 cases, 
and the 6 percent increase in yield of 
1,873,338 cases as indicated by USDA 
figures, we will come up with a pack of 
34,344,542 actual cases. As NCA indi- 
cated in the release of the acreage figures 
for canning, some of this acreage may be 
diverted to other forms of processing 
other than canning. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Figures released by the National Can- 
ners Association’s Division of Statistics 
last week show the following: 


CORN—Out of a total supply of 34,- 
529,848 actual cases for the 1955-56 sea- 
son, shipments to July 1 amounted to 
31,234,857 cases, leaving July 1 stocks in 
canners’ hands at 3,294,991 actual cases. 
These stocks compare with 7,336,987 
cases in canners’ hands on July 1 a year 
ago. 


PUMPKIN—Out of a total supply of 
3,763,527 actual cases for the 1955-56 sea- 
son, shipments for the season to July 1 
amounted to 3,367,648 cases, leaving 
stocks in canners’ hands July 1 of 395,879 
cases. July 1 stocks compare with 195,055 
cases in canners’ hands last year. 


APPLESA UCE—Total supply of canned 
applesauce for the 1955-56 season 
amounted to 15,900,647 actual cases. Ship- 
ments for the season to July 1 amounted 
to 13,192,472 cases, leaving stocks in can- 
ners’ hands at that date of 2,708,175 
actual cases. These stocks compare with 
3,201,774 cases July 1 a year ago. 


CANNED APPLES—Total supply for 
the 1955-56 season amounted to 4,624,968 
cases of 6/10. Shipments for the season 
to July 1 amounted to 3,395,336 cases, 
leaving 1,229,632 cases on hand July 1, 
as compared with 1,292,828 cases on hand 
a year ago. 


CHERRIES—Total supply of red pitted 
cherries for the 1955-56 season amounted 
to 5,027,051 actual cases. Shipments for 
the season to July 1 totaled 4,672,438 
cases, leaving July 1 stocks ‘at 354,613 
cases, which compare with 124,814 cases 
on hand July 1, 1955. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Trade Interest Improves With Opening Prices 
—Cautious Of Tomato Prices—Peas Firm— 
Cherry Canners Caught In Freezer Squeeze 


—Peaches Irregular—Withdrawn on Citrus 
—Alaska Salmon Pack Improves—Sardine 
Offerings Free Up. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., July 27, 1956 


THE SITUATION—With canners com- 
ing through with more opening prices on 
1956 vegetables and fruits, trading inter- 
est in canned foods is showing improve- 
ment. Buyers, of course, will not rush 
into the market with extensive commit- 
ments until they have a more complete 
picture of the supply-price situation, but 
there is considerable fill-in buying of 
small lots for immediate shipment re- 
ported, reflecting low trade inventories. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors are be- 
coming increasingly conscious of the dan- 
gers of finding themselves in an “out-of- 
stock” position on any canned foods 
item, and as the competitive pace 
quickens this concern will be reflected in 
a growing inclination to keep inventories 
protected. This will mean possibly a little 
more substantial filling of the distribut- 
ing pipeline, although canners, as in re- 
cent years, will again be called upon to 
carry the bulk of the warehousing load 
on the season’s packs. 


TOMATOES—Packing is now under 
way in the Tri-States area, with early 
sales of standards reported at $1.05 for 
1s, $1.25-$1.30 for 308s, $2.00 for 2%s 
and $7.00 for 10s, f.o.b. canneries. Dis- 
tributors are operating only in a limited 
way until the tomato price pattern shapes 
itself more fully. While buyers do not 
expect to see the market go down to the 
levels which ruled during the early part 
of the past season, they are cognizant of 
the fact that any substantial bulge in 
supplies available to canners would result 
in at least a temporary easing of price. 
Too, the experienced buyer is mindful of 
the fact that canners occasionally will 
come out with a special low price during 
the progress of the packing season to ob- 
tain ready cash to finance current opera- 
tions. 
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MARKET NEWS 


PEAS—The market for peas in the 
Tri-States is taking on a stronger tone 
with virtual completion of the pack. Can- 
ners currently are firm at a minimum of 
$1.15 for standard pod run Alaska 303s, 
with 4-sieve bringing $1.25 or better and 
3-sieve holding at $1.30. Fancy pod run 
sweets in 303s are quoted at $1.40, with 
extra standards at $1.30 and standards at 
$1.20, all f.o.b. canneries. 


CORN—Reports on the progress of the 
corn crop in the Tri-States remain gen- 
erally favorable and the pack will be well 
on its way in early August, on the basis 
of current indications. Buyers are look- 
ing for a market around $1.60 on fancy 
crushed golden corn from the new pack, 
with wholegrain expected to bring $1.65- 
$1.70, both for 303s. 


RSP CHERRIES—Cherry canners in 
the Midwest are being caught in a price 
squeeze as quick-freezers continue to out- 
bid them for raw fruit, and a strong price 
basis for the canned product is in pros- 
pect. Some few canners have tentatively 
opened on the basis of $1.95 fro 303s and 
$10.75 for 10s, but buyers are reluctant 
to take hold of the market at these levels, 
and trading is quiet. 


FREESTONE PEACHES — The mar- 
ket for freestone peaches is showing 
some irregularity at present, with prices 
for fancy 24s on the coast ranging all 
the way from $3.45 to $3.55, with indi- 
cations that the market will settle some- 
where around the latter figure. Choice 
2%s in heavy syrup are held at a range 
of $2.95 to $3.00, both prices being f.o.b. 
canneries. 


CITRUS—A number of canners have 
withdrawn completely from the market in 
Florida, with others in position only to 
offer one or two sizes or varieties. Grape- 
fruit juice has again strengthened, with 
$1.02% bottom on 2s and 46-ounce held 
at $2.20 or better. Orange juice is avail- 
able in a limited way at $1.45 for natural 
Valencia 2s and $3.25 for 46-ounce, with 
blended juices $1.20 for 2s and $2.65 for 
46-ounce. Fancy citrus salad 303s have 
been advanced to $2.15 by some sellers, 
with fancy grapefruit segment 2s quoted 
at $1.55. 


SALMON—0On the basis of current re- 
ports from Alaska, salmon pack pros- 
pects this season are showing steady im- 
provement. Production up to July 14 ag- 
gregated 927,862, against 817,468 cases 
in the comparable period a year ago. The 
pack this season, up to July 14, was made 
up of 649,658 cases of reds, 136,497 cases 
of chums, 43,765 cases of kings, 94,667 
cases of pinks, and 3,275 cases of cohoes. 
The increase in total production so far 
this season is due almost entirely to a 
sharp pick-up in the packing of reds. 
Canners, however, are holding back on 
prices for 1956 pack, and are not expected 
to come out with opening levels until 
they have a thorough line on packing 
costs this season. Meanwhile, the market 
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is entirely nominal, reflecting the sold-up 
position of canners on carryover. 


TUNA—Tuna canners, in cooperation 
with the government, are planning a na- 
tional canned tuna sales promotion for 
the period Septemebr 13-22, with em- 
phasis on both the institutional and con- 
sumer markets. Currently, there is a fair 
demand for tuna with the only price 
development a cut of 10¢ per case in the 
price of whitemeat quarters by one can- 
ner marketing under a nationally-adver- 
tised brand, bringing his price down to 
$9.15 per case, f.o.b. cannery terminal 
for this size. 


SARDINES—Offerings of sardines out 
of Maine are on the increase, but the 
market is still being held at $8 per case 
for keyless quarters, f.o.b. cannery. The 
Maine Sardine Industry is launching an 
extensive advertising and promotional 
campaign for Maine sardines in south- 
eastern states —traditionally a major 
marketing area for the domestic pack. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Outlook One Of Strength—Large Corn Pack 

In The Making—Certain Stocks Alaska Peas 

Already Hard To Find—New Pack Beans 

Offered—Awaiting Tomatoes—Cherry Prices 

—Citrus Going Tough—Heartening Salmon 
Reports. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., July 27, 1956 


THE SITUATION—This week found 
trading generally on the routine side as 
distributors showed a tendency to be 
choosy about the kind-and quantity of 
canned foods they purchased. Regardless 
of activity, markets are firm with the 
overall outlook one of strength. RSP 
cherry prices have been named and they 
are higher as had been expected. Pea 
canners in Wisconsin are in the midst of 
the sweet pea pack and it looks good at 
present but the short Alaska pack will 
keep prices on the strong side. North- 
west fruits have been hurt and the trade 
have little hope for anything in the way 
of bargains from that area this year. 
Tomatoes and tomato products are cer- 
tainly going to open on the firm side due 
to the completely bare market at present 
and what happens thereafter will depend 
on the size of the pack finally completed. 
Corn looks excellent in the Midwest area 
as this is written although Wisconsin 
areas are getting a little more moisture 
than they would like. However, it looks 
like a bumper pack in the making which 
should make distributors happy. 


While current movement of canned 
foods is no more than normal at best, Chi- 
caeo buyers have not hesitated to obli- 
gate themselves on long range forward 


commitments. Bookings with responsi- 
ble sources of supply have been.on the 
heavy side as the trend toward season to 
season arrangements continues. Also 
most canners have revised label allow- 
ances on private label shipments to 
higher levels to offset higher label costs 
which is another trend of the times. 
Costs are going up and are being offset 
only in part by increased efficiency on the 
part of aggressive canners. 


CORN—The corn crop here in the Mid- 
dlewest seems to be coming along in ex- 
cellent fashion and processors are only 
hoping it won’t be too good. The experts 
are indicating the possibility of a 34 to 35 
million case pack which may look big at 
first glance but may not be when the 
small carryover is considered. The mar- 
ket on spot stocks of unsold corn con- 
tinues firm at $1.55 for fancy cream style 
in 303s and $9.50 for tens with whole 
kernel at $1.60 and $9.75 to $10.00. The 
trade are looking for lower prices on the 
new pack but nothing concrete has 
reached here as yet. 


PEAS—Chicago distributors are hav- 
ing trouble already finding the kind and 
quantity of Alaska peas they need and 
the pack was just recently completed. 
Standard and extra standard peas in tens 
are in heavy demand but offerings are 
very limited and prices are firm. Standard 
fours are listed at $7.25 with extra stand- 
ards at $8.00 and on the latter item it 
doesn’t seem to make much difference 
what sieve size is involved. The sweet 
pea pack, now in progress, appears much 
better and if current weather conditions 
continue the pack should be at least 
normal. In any event, there seems to be 
little doubt about a strong market all the 
way this year. 


BEANS—More prices and offerings are 
reaching here on new pack green and wax 
beans. First shipments of new pack wax 
beans out of New York are on their way 
to Chicago now and green beans will start 
there this week. Tri-State canners are 
willing to accept business on the new 
pack of green beans on the basis of $1.05 
for standard cuts in 303s and $6.00 on 
tens with fancy three sieve cuts at $1.50 
and $9.00. Ozark sources are listing new 
pack standards at $1.15 and $6.25 with 
the pack currently in progress. 


TOMATOES—The 1956 pack of Mid- 
west tomatoes is still a few weeks away 
and little cr nothing is offered from that 
pack on a firm price basis. Acreage is up 
but reports of progress vary at present 
from one area to another. Spot offerings 
consist of very little which is no different 
than has been reported here for quite 
some tim». A few standard tens made an 
appearance this week at $8.75 and an 
even smaller lot cf standard 2%s at $2.50. 
Some fancy grade tcmatoes in 303s at 
$1.85 and a few ones at $1.20 complete 
the skimpy picture. First offerings from 
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MARKET NEWS 


the new pack should be met with ready 
acceptance. 


RSP CHERRIES — Michigan canners 
are now generally quoting the new pack 
of RSP cherries in water at $1.95 for 
303s and $10.75 for tens. This constitutes 
the market despite some early price 
shading on the part of one or two smaller 
factors who almost always under quote 
the market early and hope to move their 
pack quickly. The trade have been buy- 
ing old pack cherries for much less money 
and are moving very cautiously in the 
face of these sharply higher prices. The 
pack will be down and costs are up which 
answers the question of higher prices on 
the finished product very simply. 


APPLESAUCE—This is a very quiet 
market currently but only because the 
canning industry either doesn’t have 
sauce to sell or they are not very anxious 
to sell it. Chicago buyers seem convinced 
the new pack will open higher than cur- 
rent levels and are willing to buy addi- 
tional supplies but find they cannot do so 
freely. The market on fancy grade apple- 
sauce is now quoted at $1.50 for 303s and 
$7.75 for tens but winter damage to the 
apple crop indicates a higher level to 
come. 


CITRUS—A buyer with goods under 
cover can still arrange for shipments out 
of Florida but one trying to buy on the 
open market will really find the going 
tough. Unsold stocks in canner’s hands 
are getting tighter by the day and prices 
are holding very firm at present day 
levels. Fancy natural orange is bringing 
$1.45 for 2s and $3.25 for 46 oz. with 
blended at $1.25 and $2.70 and grapefruit 
juice at $1.05 and $2.25. It should be 
tight all the way to new pack. 


SALMON—Latest reports from Alaska 
indicate a sharp upsurge in the pack of 
reds which comes as good news to buyers 
getting tired of short supplies. The trade 
here are buying this item on the basis of 
$33.00 for talls and $21.00 for halves and 
hoping a larger pack may mean lower 
prices. Pinks and chums are still behind 
last year and the industry is really wor- 
ried about the latter item. Chums are 
not quoted at all while pinks are listed at 
$23.00 for talls and $12.50 for halves. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Canners in 
the Northwest are canning but not very 
much and the crying towels are very 
much in evidence. The cherry and berry 
packs are falling down very badly and it 
appears the industry will come up with 
only a fraction of what was packed last 
year. Prices are up sharply and so are 
costs with sales very limited for obvious 
reasons. The trade have been buying 
Cling peaches and some California can- 
ners have already withdrawn from the 
market. Spot supplies of both cocktail 
and pears continue very short and sales 
consist only of odds and ends. No prices 
or even rumors have reached here as yet 
in regards to either of these items. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


New Packs Moving Well—Packs Growing 

With Demand — Peach Prices Named — 

Record Tomato Acreage, Carryover Small— 
Salmon Pack Picks Up. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., July 27, 1956 


THE SITUATION — California can- 
ners in general are quite well pleased 
with the manner in which new pack vege- 
tables and fruits have been moving off 
and the interest that is being shown in 
items on which canning is just getting 
under way or will shortly commence. In 
general, packs of major items in both 
vegetable and fruits promise to be larger 
than those of last year, but canners sug- 
gest that this is but keeping step with a 
growing demand. Carryovers are not as 
heavy as seemed likely two or three 
months ago and are causing little, if any, 
concern. Opening prices have made an 
appearance on several items in the fruit 
list and some are rather below expecta- 
tions, with the result that quite a heavy 
early booking is reported. In the mean- 
time, shipments of last year’s pack have 
been going forward in an encouraging 
manner. Weather conditions are favoring 
crops and high acreage yields are re- 
ported from most districts. 


PEACHES—A feature of the week has 
been the bringing out of opening prices 
on cling peaches on the part of some of 
the large packers of featured brands, fol- 
lowing opening lists of independents. 
Cling peaches are ripening earlier than 
usual and operations are under way in 
almost all districts. A heavy crop of 
clings is indicated, with fruit running to 
large size because of ideal growing con- 
ditions. Because of this large supply of 
fruit, the largest in history, the Cali- 
fornia Director of Agriculture has ord- 
ered a diversion of fruit delivered to can- 
neries to uses other than canning, with 
this amounting to 5 percent of the ton- 
nage. Lower prices than last year have 
been named on raw fruit, but this has 
been largely offset by the higher costs for 
labor, labels, cans, cases and other items 
that go into the pack. It is the feeling 
of some that the prices named on new 
pack cling peaches are too low and that 
advances may be expected in the not too 
distant future. 


CLINGS—One of the largest packers 
of featured brands brought out its list 
of opening prices under date of July 23, 
listing No. 303 yellow cling peach halves 
at $2.00, No. 2% at $2.97%4, and No. 10s 
at $10.50. These are also the prices for 
sliced yellow clings, with the addition of 
buffet at $1.30. Against the list price, 
however, this firm is offering an allow- 
ance of 12% cents a dozen on No. 2%s, 
7% cents on No. 303 and 5 cents on 
buffet, providing that complete shipping 
instructions are in hand prior to August 
31, enabling it to make shipment not later 
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than September 15. There are other pro- 
visions to encourage early action on the 
part of distributors. Prices of standard 
cling peaches not in the featured brands 
list are quoted by this firm at $2.60 for 
No. 2% halves or sliced, $9.50 for No. 
10 halves or sliced, and $8.50 for pie 
sliced. 


ELBERTAS—The canning of Elberta 
peaches is on in full force, with the trade 
hopeful for a gain over last season’s pack. 
Growers asked for a higher price than 
was had last year, but most canners are 
paying $60.00 a ton, the price that pre- 
vailed then. New pack fruit is already 
moving, with the price of No. 2% fancy 
quite well settled at $3.45 and choice at 
$2.97%. A very close cleanup of last 
year’s pack has been made. 


APPLESAUCE—The packing of ap- 
plesauce is under way and opening prices 
on new pack are expected at an early 
date. The general impression of the trade 
is that prices will be somewhat higher 
than those prevailing on 1955 pack, since 
the pack will be a smaller one, with costs 
generally higher. Spot stocks are in very 
limited supply. 


OTHER FRUITS—Fevw, if any, quota- 
tions on the 1956 pack of pears or fruit 
cocktail have made an appearance but 
these will doubtless be available within a 
week or 10 days. Growers are asking 
slightly higher prices for pears than last 
season, but this matter should soon be 
settled. Pears are now going forward to 
the fresh fruit markets, with early ship- 
ments realizing quite good prices. 


TOMATOES—Canning of tomatoes in 
California will doubtless get under way 
much earlier than last year, since grow- 
ing weather has been more satisfactory. 
This State has the largest acreage in its 
history, acreage for processing being 
estimated at 150,000 acres. Canners have 
comparatively small stocks unsold, with 
several weeks ahead for disposing of 
holdings. Holdings in first hands as of 
July 1 amounted to 904,650 actual cases, 
according to a report of the Canners 
League of California, of which 798,310 
cases were round tomatoes and 106,340 
of the Italian type. Stocks of Tomato 
Products on hand on this same date were: 
Tomato juice, 1,253,229 cases; tomato 
catsup, 1,376,361; tomato chili sauce, 
240,838; tomato sauce and/or hot sauce, 
1,135,644; tomato puree, 116,113; tomato 
paste, 596,074, and other tomato prod- 
ucts, 78,549. 


SALMON—Ofificial reports from Alaska 
indicate that there has been quite a pick- 
up in the size of the salmon catch and 
that to July 14 the pack was well ahead 
of that of last year to a corresponding 
date. On this date it had amounted to 
927,862 cases, against 819,320 cases a 
year earlier. The largest gains were in 
king and red salmon, with packs of pinks, 
chum and coho salmon running behind 
last year. Prices of the canned product 
are without change. 
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MANAGEMENT LOOKS AT 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
(Continued from Page 6) 


Correction of hazards, education and 
training of employees. 


Does you doctor take an active part in 
your program ? 


Do you spend time with your super- 
visors every month on safety? 


Do your supervisors spend time on 
safety every month with each of the 
employees ? 


Do your supervisors and your em- 
ployees believe that you are vitally 
interested in safety? 


Do you try to control accidents in the 
same way you control other produc- 
tion problems? 


If we are definitely interested in safety 
and show it by our actions, our employees 
will “THINK SAFETY”. If, on the other 
hand, you or your supervisors do things 
which you say you do not want others to 
do, you will bring about a completely 
negative attitude toward accident pre- 
vention on their part. 


CROPS AND WEATHER 


(Continued from Page 8) 


ing weeds and grass. Most ripe tomato 
crown fruit ruined due to extreme crack- 
ing from moisture and heat, with some 
rotting of lower fruit. First harvest of 
Southern tomatoes in New Jersey to be- 
gin this week. Central New Jersey re- 
ports normal set in fields but one week 
late. Continued wet weather causing 
spraying. Sunshine needed badly but 
foliage still healthy. 


OTHER ITEMS 

BERRIEN COUNTY, MICH., July 25 — 
Strawberries: Stem end rot and pro- 
longed heat wave cost growers in this 
county $1,120,525 crop loss. Before har- 
vest outlook indicated 1956 crop would 
set new record. Some fields were plowed 
up. Last week’s hail and storm damage 
is now placed at $1 million. 


BLISSFIELD, MICH., July 18 — Squash: 
Acreage up 10 percent. Looking fair, but 
lot of trouble with bugs. 


EGG HARBOR CITY, N. J., July 18—Cran- 
berries: Excellent condition. 


WATERLOO, N. Y., July 20—Beets: Crop 
has good stand, better than last year, but 
behind last year in maturing. 

Red Cabbage: Coming along very well 
but will be later than last year. 


NEW RICHMOND, WIS., July 16—Beets & 
Carrots: Some water damage to early 
plantings. Expect to start packs first 
part of August. 


FRANKSVILLE, WIS., July 23—Cabbage: 
Acreage increased 10 to 12 percent over 
last year. Early crop will average 10 to 
12 tons per acre. 
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CONVENTIONS e 


and SCHOOLS 


AUGUST 7, 1956 — NEW YORK STATE 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Summer Outing, Oak Hill Country Club, 
Rochester, New York. 


SEPTEMBER 6-15, 1956 — NATIONAL 
GREEN OLIVE WEEK. 


SEPTEMBER 13-22, 1956—NATIONAL 
TUNA WEEK. 


SEPTEMBER 24-25, 1956—TEXAS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Hil- 
ton Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. 


SEPTEMBER 28-OCTOBER 2, 1956— 
AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, Golden Anni- 
versary Meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, 
Ml. 


OCTOBER 4-5, 1956—MAYONNAISE & 
SALAD DRESSING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Annual Meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, III. 


OCTOBER 7-10, 1956—-NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF FOOD CHAINS, Annual Conven- 
tion, Chicago, 


OCTOBER 17-19, 1956 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 63rd An- 
nual Meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


OCTOBER 21-24, 1956 — PROTECTIVE 
PACKAGING & MATERIALS HANDLING EX- 
POSITION, 11th Annual, Kiel Auditorium, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


OCTOBER 24-27, 1956—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 25th Annual Conven- 
tion, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Florida. 


NOVEMBER 1, 1956 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 7-8, 1956 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 8-9, 1956—IOWA-NEBRAS- 
KA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meet- 
ing, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
fowa. 


NOVEMBER 12-14, 1956 — GROCERY 
MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA, Annual 
Convention, New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 14-16, 1956 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Sheraton Hotel, French 
Lick, Indiana. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1956- JANUARY 1, 
1957—HOLIDAYS ARE PICKLE DAYS. 


NOVEMBER 18-19, 1956 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION—42nd An- 
nual Convention, Yorktowne Hotel, York, 
Pa. 


NOVEMBER 26-27, 1956 — OHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
Hotel Carter, Cleveland, Ohio. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1956 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1956 — TRI- STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Haddon-Hall, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 


DECEMBER 13-14, 1956 — NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
71st Annual Meeting, Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 6-10, 1957 — NATIONAL 
FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION, NAFFP, 
NFFDA, Fountainebleau Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 


JANUARY 27-30, 1957 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore. 


JANUARY 24-25, 1957 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, 34th Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 4-6, 1957—MICHIGAN CON- 
FERENCE FOR FIELDMEN AND PROCESSORS, 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Mich. 


FEBRUARY 12-14, 1957 — TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL FOR PICKLE PACKERS, Kellogg Cen- 
ter, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


FEBRUARY 16-19, 1957 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED INDUS- 
TRIES, Annual Convention, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 16-20, 1957 — CANNING 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, 
Machinery and Supplies Exhibition, Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, III. 


MARCH 25-26, 1957—-cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 53rd Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara-Biltmore, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions, 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 each. 
Saves 25%. Order now. 

20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.L. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 


Nore: Many items, particularly vege- 

tables, are withdrawn and prices 

represent either last prices quoted or 
for regular customers only. 


ASPARAGUS 


Calif., Fey. All Gr., No. 2, 
Colossal 4.90 
Mammoth 4.80 
Large 4.75 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal..............000 4.10 
Mammoth Large... 4.10 
N. J., Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
Mammoth 4.80-5.00 
Large Spears ........... 
Medium Spears 


Small Spears ........ 
Mid-W., ey All Gr, 


No. 8 oz. -63 
No. 300 2.50 
No. 10 16.00 


LANS, STRINGLESS, GKEEN 
MARYLAND 


Vey., Fr Style, 
No. 
No. 10 25-10.00 

Ex. Std 
No. 1.20-1.35 
7.00 

Std., 1.05-1.10 
No. 6.00 

New York & Pa. (New) 

Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303........ 2.10 
No. 10 11.25 

Cut Fey., 3 sv., No. 
No. 10 9.50 

Cut, Fey., 4 sv., No. 3038........0000000 1.65 
No. 10 9.00 

Ex. 30% 1.55 
No 50 

Std., ‘Cut No 25 
No. 16 6.75 

Key., Fr. Style, No. 1.70 
No. 10 9.25 

Wax, Fey., Wh. 3 sv., No. 303....2.20 
No. 10 11.75 

Cut, 3 sv., No. ERT 1.75 
No. 10.00 

4 sv., No. 303 1.70 
9.75 

8.60 

Std. cut, 1.49 
No. 10 .... 7.50 

FLORIDA 

Mip-WEst 

Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., 

No. 303 2.35-2.45 
3 sv., No. 303 2.00 
11.50 

10.00 

1.25-1.50 

8.00 


ox. Std. 4 sv., No. 308........1.25-1.30 

10 7.50 

Ex. “Std. $y 


OZARKS 


Fey., Fr. Style, No. 308.........00cc0000 1.45 
Wh. B.L., 303, 

No. 10, 4s 
Wh. Reg., 


No. 303, 2 sv.. 


No. 10, 2 sv By 
No. 10 
Std. Cut, ry 15 


Ne. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.25 
N.W. & Cal. Blue Lakes 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 2.25 
No. 10 12.50 
3 sv., No. 303 2.10 
No. 10 11.75 
Cut, Fey.. 3 sv., No. 1.90 
4 sv., No. 1.70 
No. 10 9.35 
Ex. Sta., 5 sv., No. 1.30 
No. 10 7.80 
Std., No. 303 1.32 
No. 10 7.0) 


BEANS, LIMA 


East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308..........000008 2.70 
Small 2.35 
Medium 2.20 
No. 10 11.75 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 303..............1. 
Key., Sliced No. 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., No. 8 oz 
Bl. MO. OB, 
No. 3038 
No. 6.50 
cut, 8038 
5.00 
Cut & Diced, 
303’s 1.05-1.10 
Sliced 303’s 1.25 
CARROTS 
Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 
BUR 1.10 
No. 10 5.50 
East, Fey., Diced, No. Oe 20-1.25 
No. 10 026.65 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
9.45 
Ex. Std.. No. 303 1.402150 
No, 10 8.95 
Wer, BUS 1.30 
No. 10 nom 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 308..........1.50-1.70 
No, 10 ‘9 00 
MipweEst 
Gold.. W.K., All Grades 
and Sizes Out 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 
No. 7.50 
W.K. & Co. Gent. 
No. 9,25-9.50 
1.15-1.20 
No. 10 .... 7.50 
PEAS 


302 1.75 

No. 10 ..... 9.85 

Std. » 2 sv., No. 30 1.80 

Std., sv., No, 303. 
Pod Run, No, LS 


Kast SWEETS 


Fey... Pod Run, No. 1.40 
1.30 
1.20 


» No. 308 . 
3 No. 10... 
Ung., No. 10 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., 
3 sv., No. 10 aed 
1 sv., No. 303... 

1 sv., No. 10 

Std.. 3 sv., 8 oz 


3 sv., No. 308. 
7.75-8.00 
1 sv., 8 07 87% 
Mipwest SWEETS 
No. 10 9.75 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 303............ 1.57 4-1.60 
No. 10 
Ungraded, No. 1.65 
9.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303......1.8714-1.40 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


PUMPKIN 
Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.10 
2% (nom.) 1.50-1.60 


Ne: (nom.) 5.50 
East, Fey., No. 2%.......(mom.) 1.75 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fcy., 
No. 303 (nom.) 1.82% 
No. 2% 1.85-1.90 
1.90-2.00 
SPINACH 
Tri- State, Fey., No. 308........ 1.35-1.45 
No. 24% 1.90-2.00 
No. 16 6.75-7.00 
Osark. Vey.; Mex 1.15 
No. 21% 1.70 
No. 10 
Cent... Bevis 1.15 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 4.75 
TOMATOES 
STATES 
Ex. Std. ww 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
@ PA - 
Btd., BOB 1.20-1.30 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Mid- West, Fey., No. 2001.25 
No. 303 2 00-2.10 
No, 24% 2.65-2.85 
8.50-8.75 
Std., No. 303 1.45 
0. 2% nominal 
No. 19 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303.......... 1.70 
No. 2% 2.55 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 
1.40 
No. 2%4 2.10 
No. 1 +07 50 
Std.. No. 303 1.30 
o, 21 1.90 
No. 10 7.00 
Bo. 6.50-6.75 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. 
No. 10 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 (per doz.) ..........15.00-15.50 
om. 
nominal 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 308..1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 8.75 
Mid-West, Fey., 1.045, 
No. 2 Nommal 
No. 10 8.00-9.00 
Md., Fey., 1.045, No, 1..........1.15-1.20 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 10 7.75 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 10 9.00 


APPLES (East) 


No 10, SI. 
APRICOTS 


9.50-10.50 


Halves, Fey., No. D 
No. 10 12.75 
oe, No. 2% 3.15 
11. 00-11. 15 

Std. 2% 5 
No. 10 io: 0 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%....3.65-3.75 
No. 10 12.75 

CHERRIES 

B.S.P.,, Water, No. SOB 1.95 
No. 2 —- 
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COCKTAIL 
Key., No. 303 2.25 
No. 2% 3.45-3.50 
No. 10 12.50 
Choice, No. 303 2.15 
No. 2% 3.82% 
No. 10 11.95 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., 
No. 2% 
No. 


2.5714-2.60 


No. 10 W115 
Elberta, Fey., No. 
No. 10 11.95 
PEARS 
& N. Fey., No. 303.....— 
3. 7593.85 
Choice, No. 303 2.20 
No. 2% 3.40-3.50 
No. 10 12.50 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 21% 3.15 
No. 10 11.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey.. Sl, No. 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.16 
Crushed, No. 2 2.4" 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, Sl.. No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2........0..... 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.80 
PRUNE PLUMS 
Mes BU 2.30-2.40 
No. 10 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz, tin 2.60 


CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. : 2 


1.25 
2.65-2.70 
5.55 


46 oz. 
No. 10 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 2 2 20-2. 25 
No. 10 4.40 
ORANGE 
46 oz, $.20-3.35 
No. 10 6.80 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.071 
46 oz 2.25 
No. 10 4.65 
TOMATO 
nominal 
Mid-West, Fey., No. — 
46 oz. oom 70 
No. 10 20 
46 oz. 2.60 
No. 10 4.90 
Fist 


SALMON— Ter Case 
(Nominally Quoted) 
Alaska, Reb, Ne. UP 
Medium Red, No. 1T 


P.S. Sockeye 1's 


Pink, Tall., No. 1 
y's 
Chum, Tall, No. 1.............. 21. ‘00- 22°00 
SARDINES— Per Case 
om. co 7.25-7.50 
.5.25-5.50 
Oil Keyless 8.00-8.25 
TUNA. Pre Cask 
Fey., White Meat, 4’s......18.50-15.50 
Fey., Light Meat, ‘A's we 13.50 
Std. | wht Meat... we 0.26 
Chunks 9.50 
weed 7.25 
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Northwest, R.A.. Fey., 8 02..." 
| 
— | 
2 8V., NO. 808 
2 Bv., NO. 2.50012,75 
1.70-1.75 
9.50-9.75 
8.50-8.75 21.00 
; pes 5.00-16.00 
Calif., BA., Frey... 8 BO 
18 


